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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


LONDON COACHING AND CARRIERS 
INNS IN 1732. 


Your correspondent, W. B. H., at 12 8S. 
vii. 457 cites from a somewhat scarce hand- 
book of reference ‘New Remarks of London 
....Gollected by the Company of Parish 
Clerks,’ 1732. From this source I have 
selected, condensed and tabulated informa- 
tion buried within it relative to the travelling 
and transport facilities that radiated from 
the metropolis nearly two hundred years 
ago, when the Golden Cross at Charing Cross 
and the other celebrated coaching-houses 
of Piccadilly were as yet unknown. ; 

The precise locus of the inns mentioned 
below, save such as are preceded by an 
asterisk, will be found clearly mapped in 
Rocque’s ‘Survey’: those unable to con- 
sult that valuable work may perhaps obtain 
additional information from the Lists of 


Eighteenth-Century Taverns that have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ during 1920. 

I confine myself to one observation only. 
These lists afford evidence that Hogarth 
avoided personalities by purposely con- 
fusing incidents in his pictures. 

Describing the plate ‘Night,’ T. Clerk 
in his ‘Works of Hogarth,’ 1812, i. 144, 
wrote :— 

““On each side are the Cardigan’s Head and 
the Rummer Tavern....The Salisbury Flying 
Coach which has just started from the inn is 
oversetting near a bon-fire.” 

The information herewith attached shows 
that Flying Coaches at that date ran only to 
Bath, Bristol, and Northampton, and that 
the Salisbury Coach set out, not from 
Charing Cross, but from the Angel nigh unto 
St. Clement Danes Church. 

Expatiating on the first plate of the 
‘Harlot’s Progress,’ Clerk, at p. 61, re- 
marks :— 

““The heroine of this tale, about sixteen years 
of age, is delineated as having just alighted from 
the York waggon: and the huge, bell suspended 
over the door indicates the scene to be laid in the 
yard of the Bell Inn in Wood Street.” . 

Although, as will be seen below, the Bell 
in Wood Street was a carriers’ inn of great 
resort, it is equally clear that at the precisa 
date at which Hogarth painted the intro- 
ductory picture to this famous series 
the York wagon patronized the Bear in 
Basinghall Street and the Red Lyon in 
Aldersgate. 


Angel: Back Side, St. Clement Danes. 
Coaches. 
M. W.F. Salisbury. 
T. Th. S. Winchester. 
Th. Marlborough. 

Ax: Aldermanbury. 
Carriers. 
Th. .. 


. oe 


Ashby de la Zouch. 

Ormskirk. 

Scarborough. 

Bear: Basinghall Street. 
Carriers. 


Hallifax [sic], York. 

Anwick (? Alnwick), Leeds, 
Rippon [sic] Roheram [sic]. 

* Bear: Lime Street. 


Carrier. 
Th. .. Halstead. 
Bear and Ragged Staff: Smithfield. 
Carriers. 
Bridgnorth. 
F. Greton (? Gretton). 


Bell: Aldersgate Street. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. St. Albans. 
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Bell: Friday Street. 


Coaches. 

M.&8... Exeter. 
Carriers. 

M.&S... Exeter. 
M Truro. 


W. Burford. 

Th. .. Cirencester. 

F. .. Tedbury. 

8. .. Caerlion, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, 
Cardigan, Chepstow, Conway, 
Monmouth, Newport, Stroud- 
water. 


Bell: Holborn. 
Coaches. 
Every day. Edgworth (? Edgeware), Hendon. 
T.Th. & S. Banbury, Barkhamstead [sic]. 
F. .. Stradford-on-Avon [sic]. 
Carriers. 
Woodstock 


Bell: Strand. 
Coaches. 
Fh. Bath, Blandford. 


Carriers. 

W.S. ..  Bracknor (? Bracknell), Brecknock. 
Bell: Warwick Lane. 

Carriers. 


S. Fairingdon. 


.. Becconsfield [sic]. 
Ww. & S. Edmonton. 
F. .. Chiner (? Chinnar). 
Ss. Brackley. 


Bell: Wood Street. 

Coaches. 

T.Th.S. Lancaster. 

Carriers. 

a Newark, Noneaton. 

W.S. .. Boroughbridge. 

F. ..- Blackborn, Boulton in Moor, Lever- 
pool [sic], Middlewich, Mont- 
gomery, Newton, Northwich, 
yrescot, Rochdale, Warrington 
and Wigan. 

Ss. Mortonhindmost, Fershore, Taun- 
ton, Tiverton, Worcester. 


Bell Savage: Ludgate Hill. 

Coaches. 

Every day. Windsor, Tunbridge (summer only). 

M. W.F. Bath (summer only). 

T.Th.S. Cirencester, Newberry. 

M. & Th. Bristol. 

Carriers. 
h Gosport, Kingclere, Wickham. 


Black Bull: Leadenhall Street. 


Coaches. 
F. -» Braintree. 

* Black Bull: Whitechapel. 
Coaches. 


T.Th.S. Bishop Stortford. 


*Black Lyon: Water Lane, Fleet Street. 
Coaches. 


Black Swan: Holborn. 
Coaches. 
Several times a day. Hampstead. 
M. W.F. Durham, Newcastle, Oxford. 
T. Th. S. 
M. Th. akefield, York. 
M. Berwick. 


Blossoms Inn: Lawrence Lane. 

Coaches. 

Every day in summer. Epsom. 

Carriers. 

M. Th. Drayton. 

M.S. .. Denbigh. 

M. Nantwich. 

F. .. Manchester, Sandbach, Stopport 
(? Southport), Wotten - wide 
(? Wotten-under-edge). 

s. Chester. 


Blue Boar: Holborn. 


Coaches. 
M. ..- Bridgnorth, Worcester. 
Carriers. 
Every day. Harrow. 
Blue Boar: Whitechapel. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Brentwood. 
T. S. .. Saffron Walden. 
W. S. Bellerica [sic], Maldon. 
Carriers. 
W. S... Brentwood. 
Th. .. Bellerica, Dunmow. 
Bolt and Tun: Fleet Street. 
Coaches. 
day. Maidenhead, Reading, Windsor... 
M.W.F. Henley [sic], Hereford. 
M. Th. Gloucester. 


Bull (Black): Bishopsgate. 


Coaches. 

Edmonton, Wallend (?). 
M. V Cambridge. 

T. Hertford. 

W. Norwich. 

Th. .. Bury St. Edmunds. 
Carriers 


M. #™Bungey. 

W. & Th. Norwich. 

Th. Bury St. Edmunds, Cambridge. 
W. Th. F. Downham. 

Bull (Black) : Holborn. 

Flying Coaches, 

Th. 


Northampton. 
Coaches. 
day.Uxbridge, Watford. 
.-W.F. Harrow. T. Stanmore. 


Every day. Edgworth. 
M. Th. Swafham. S. Bingham. 


Bull and Mouth: Aldersgate. 
Carriers. 
Th. .. Trubridge (? Trowbridge), Westbury. 
Ss. Barnstable, Beddeford [sic], Here- - 
ford, Leinster (? Leominster), 
Torrington, Worcester 


J. Paut DE CaAsSTRo. 


T.Th.S. Egham, Maidenhead, Staines. 


(To be continued.) 


idge- 
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LETTERS OF 1720 FROM THE 
COUNTRIES AND HANOVER. 


(See ante, p. 42.) 
III. 


LOW 


My Lorp, 
If my Letters had the honour of being con- 


sidered by Your Lordship, as a Testimony of my 


Respect and Veneration for You (as from your 
Goodness I hope they have) and not as an in- 
stance of my Levity in presuming to interrupt 
your Lordships more important Thoughts with 
my Follys, I am sure I have more than sufficient 
Reason to give You an Account of my Silence 
ever since I had the honour of writing to You 
from Ostend y® 224 of July N.S. last. This 
I shall do in one word. After I have thank’d 
your Lordship for the favour of it, I am to 
acquaint You, that Your letter of the 29th of 
July, O.S. found Me but the 20‘ of September 
at Maestricht, on my departure from thence to 
Louvain, with which Town I finish’d my Tour 
of those Countrys. From there thro’ Brussels, 
Mechlin & Antwerp I returned to Rotterdam. 
I have had it frequently in my Thoughts to pay 
my Duty to your Lordship since that Time 
(which was about y*® beginning of this Month 
Octob') and I have been as often unaccountably 

revented : I may truly well say unaccountably 

ecause ye honour of your Lordships Considera- 
tion is by much the greatest Satisfaction of my 
Life, and it must have been something very 
much ag*t my Will, that should have prevented 
Me from cultivating it. 

I now return to acquaint your Lordship, That 
I was too much taken with my new manner of 
Life, to take up with a slight Survey of those 
famous Countrys, and and [sic] the Company 
which I accidentaly (tho’ indeed I might say by 
reason of the great Pleasure and advantage 
accrued to me from it, providentialy) fell into 
y® Day of my Departure from Rotterdam, made 
Me alter my Resolution of contenting my Self 
with so slight a Survey of them, as I at first 
intended. And therefore after I had gone from 
Ostend, through Newport [,] Dunkirk, St Omer, 
Aire [,| Bethune, Lille, Tournay, Mons (where my 
curiosity drew Me to see y® field of Battle) & so 
return’d to Brussels, We all agreed to finish our 
Tour by Seing y* Towns on y® Meuse, and that 
famous River it Self ; the going down which from 
Namur to Maestricht (thro’ Huy, & Leige) was 
none of the least Delight, I received in my 
Peregrination. At Huy we stai’d 3 weeks for y* 
Sake of y* Waters, & y* Company from all Parts, 
which rendezvous there for y® Sake of them. 
The most agreable Situation of this Place, the 
goodness & variety of the Company, & the 
Benefitt which I in particular receiv’d with 
respect to my own Health, made y° 3 weeks of our 
Stay there y® most pleasant of all our Tour, as 
y° 3 months we spent in it were by much the 
most pleasant of of [sic] all y* former part of my 
Life. After some time spent at Leige, we made a 
small Tour on horseback to Spaw, and Aix la 
Chapelle, taking Stablo,* & Limburg in our way ; 


y°® former being a Monestary which by Reason 
of the Antiquity of its Establishment highly 
deserves the Strangers Curiosity: the latter we 
saw onely as it lay in our way ; Tho’ it is a Capital 
of one of y® seventeen provinces, & is remarquable 
for its manufacture of broad Cloth (which I found 
not comparable to ours in England) & y® Country 
around it more deservedly famous for excellent 
cheese ; which I may truly say it makes to Fer- 
fection. From Aix la Chapelle We came to 
Maestricht & from thence Cross’d the Country 
another way to Louvain; passing through S* 
Tron, & Tirlemont (two very ancient Towns) & 
by y® famous Landen. By the Course I took, 
which I have here represented to your Lordship, 
You will easily ¢onceive that it was no slight View 
I have had of the Country: But the Seing of 
so glorious a Country as is in particular Brabant 
for its prodigious fertility, & y® Countrys adjacent 
to y® Meuse for y® incredible Beauty of its Pro- 
spects, &c, tho’ it was a Considerable Satisfac- 
tion in it Self, yet it was vastly inferior to the 
Pleasure I had in the many hours of Conversation 
I have spent with learned Men especialy Eccle- 
siasticks of all Countrys, & Orders, & Religious 
of both Sexes. One may easily by imagination 
travel over different Countrys, for it is onely 
varying in our Thoughts y® Face of the Earth, 
But there is something so peculiar in what relates 
to y® difference of Religions among Mankind that 
one can never make a right judgment of Men 
in this particular without personaly sounding 
Them. I have ever Since I began to think for 
Myself, thought Religion to be not onely the 
Charactaristick of Humane Nature, but the 
noblest Distinction that belongs to it. And I 
have thought it a Subject well deserving Time, 
& Pains in order to have a right apprehension of 
it. In order to have this I have enquir’d into 
most Religions of the World, But I know not how 
it has happened, that I was the least acquainted 
with the Roman of any; Unless it is owing to This, 
That it is impossible to have a just Idea of the 
Romish Religion, but by seing their Churches, 
their Convents, their Ceremonies in those Coun- 
trys where they have a free Exercise of it. It 
must have been occasion’d by a particular In- 
curiosity that I never was in the Popish Chapel*” 
at London in my Life ; for I am sure, was there 
a Chinese Fagod, or a Mahometan Mcesque, I had 
not fail’d to have seen them. On this account 
I came into a New World, when I came first to 
Antwerp, and so much was I possess’d with it, 
that the novalty of it hardly disappeard, when 
I came to that famous city (worthy by its Situa- 
tion & magnificent buildings of a much better 
Fate than it has) a second Time on my Return. 
As the Result of y® Inquiry I have made into 
Religion, is not to overvalue what may happen 
to appear more particularly right to my own 


| Eyes, to the Prejudice of Other Persons judg- 


ments ; So it is with all the Pleasure in the World — 
that I hear another lay open the Grounds of his 
particular Sentiments, and not without repug- 
nance that I enter into a Dispute with him on y® 
account of their Diversity from my Own. I am 
persuaded the true Nature of Religion lyes, in 
the living under the Sense of a Supreme Being, 
and in exercising that Power He has given Us 


* Stavelot. 


* The Sardinian Chapel? 
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in our moral Capacity towards the Happiness of 
his Creatures ; and in so doing, to the Embellish- 
ing of his Works, & the Encrease of his Glory. 
“This, I think, all Religions are agreed in, And 
as to Speculative Matters, or to the different 
Manner in which our particular Homage is to be 
. paid him, it was as easy for the Supreme Being 

5 have made as great a Conformity in their 
‘Sentiments in this Respect, unless he had thought 
it more proper to let it go as it is. Being pos- 
-sess’d therefore with these principles, it was 
‘with a much more sublime Pleasure, than anot 
would have had, more bigotted to his own 
Opinions, that I had all y* vast Superstructure 
of the Roman Religion display’d unto Me, in the 
several Conversations I have had with y* Pro- 
fessors of it. And as my Discourse for the most 
Part tended more towards informing my Self of 
their Sentiments, with the Reasons of them, than 
to Oppose Them, I had at once the Pleasure of 
‘the Information, and procur’d their Good Will 
by the Easiness and Openness of my Conversa- 
tion. Sometimes pas Bie according as either the 
-opportunity of the Time, Place, or humour of 
the Person would permit, I have enter’d the 
Lists with them, And it is not easily conceiv’d 
(as I never had studied their Religion thoro’ly) 
how far a few generous well grounded principles 
of Natural Religion will carry one to put to 
‘Silence or at least to shifts worse than Silence, 
the Contenders for some of these absurdities that 
are grafted on Revealed Religion. Was the 
Orthodox Doctrine of the Trinity but once 
-exploded, The most absurd Part of Popery 
to a Protestant must fall with it. I mean 
their famous doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
For where would be the Bon Dieu, & all the Train 
of Whimsical Appendices of him, were he but 
found to have been but a meer Man, or at y® 
most a finite Being, of a degree somewhat Superior 
to Us? 

But let the absurdity of the concluded Doc- 
‘trine appear ever so great, it must be the principle 
on which it is founded, that must be considered, 
.& removed out of the Way, before ever the 
Conclusion is medled with. I have great Reason 
to make this Observation, from a Reflexion that 
came into my Mind on my first going into y° 
great Church of Antwerp (the most famous for 
its paintings, & the most truly superstitious 
Roman Church that I have yet seen, or as I am 
told, can see) Which was, That notwithstanding 
these Religious Appearances were so grosse, 
& unaccountable to Me, yet that there were men 
of Conscience, Integrity and good Sense that 
beleived them. This (so far as I could be a judge) 
I have found in many a Person I have had the 
honour to converse with ; and it was with great 
Pleasure I have heard their several Justifications 
on y® respective heads of their Religion. And 
truly I can’t say I have not found much more 
Reason for many Arcles [sic] of their Faith than 
I expected, or than y°® Inconsiderate World 
govern’d by Appearances, think they can alledge 
in their Behalf. And were it not that the last 
Article of their Beleif is so great a Degree of 
Uncharitableness,as as [sic] an Exclusion of all 
that differ from Them from y® Favour of God, 
I could almost deliver my Self with respect to 
y® Roman Sect in particular, as Agrippa did of 
ye Christian in general that I am almost become 
@ Catholick. But this Doctrine of Uncharitable- 


ness which is of the Essence of their Religion, 
and yt of Persecution which many if not most 
of the Ecclesiasticks hold with it is So unchristian, 
So contrary to the genuine Spirit of Christianity, 
Humanity, and of all Religion, and even of the 
Beleif of a God it Self, that were I not able to 
answer one argument for their Particular Opinions 
this One Thing alone wou’d absolutely alienate 
my Mind from it. But a propos to this variety 
of Opinion in Religious matters whereof I have 
been now writing, and with which it is Time to 
have done, I cant avoid laying before your Lord- 
ship a Reflection I made this Week as I was 
crossing the barren Heaths of Westphalia, after 
I had seen the fertile Plains of y® Low Countrys : 
Why might not the Almighty have expresly 
intended Something in the Intellectual World 
that should differ one from Another, as these 
Countrys do, from the Beauty of Brabant & 
Flanders ? And yet contribute to y* Beauty of 
the Whole, as the different Faces of the Earth, 
most manifestly does? With this Reflection 
I take leave of this Subject, & of your Lordship ; 
asking your Pardon for Detaining You so long 
with my imperfect Reasonings if they have 
proved tedious ; or if your goodness has pardon’d 
them, referring My Self to y® renewing of them, 
when [I shall have the honour of conversing with 
Your Lordship face to face. 

Hitherto I have entertain’d Your Lordship 
out of the Ten Provinces ; And I have entertain’d 
You so Jong on y™ or what arose out of them that 
I have no Time, nor Yr Lp patience to have any 
Thing said of the other Seven. Nor of West- 
phalia, from whence I write You this Letter. All 
this, and a great deal more I have to say of y* 
same Countrys, I shall refer to another Occa- 
sion. And proceed for acquaint You, That my 
Seing so fully the Low-Countries was so far from 
Extinguishing or any manner Satisfying my 
Curiosity of encreasing my acquaintance with 
y® Works of my Creator (for what else is y® 
travelling out of once Country into another, but 
the going out of One Room, & that a very small 
one, of his Vast Palace, into another, of a difterent 
Furniture) That I could not deny my Self the 
Resolution of Spending this Winter in Germany. 
My long stay in y’ Way, made Me lay Aside all 
hopes of seing y® King long at Hanover. How- 
ever as I expect to be there in a day or two I 
expect to have that honour for a few days. 
I write Your Lordship this Letter from Osnabrug, 
where I have thought fit to make some short stay 
as well to ease my Self after a land Voyage of 
3 days & 3 nights incessant Continuance, as to 
wait on y® Duke of York, & to see his Court. On 


whom I waited yesterday and was received very: 


gratiously, & honoured for sometime with his 
Conversation. I propose to spend this Winter 
at Hanover, Berlin, Leipsick, &c & at Brunswick 
in Case the Congress will be held. For most of 
which Citys I have recommendations to some of 
y° Principle Persons in them So that I hope I shall 
not only travel with #leasure but Profit also. 
Nevertheless it will be an additional Advantage 
could I have a Line from one of your Lordship’s 
Distinction to Mt Whitworth ; and I should count 
it as a very great honour to have him know from 
Your Self that I was known to your Lordship. 
For this I should think a particular acquaintance 
with M' Whitworth on your Part is not absolutely 
necessary. I write this not knowing whetner 
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your Lp knows him or not. But I submit it to 
your own Fleasure. 

I will add no more than while I assure Your 
Lp that I shall not be so much delighted with the 
Newness of y® Objects around Me, but I shall 
have room for y® Delight which y® Continuance 
of your Regard for Me will give Me; when You 
shall give Me y® Honour of hearing from You. 
Which I shall be in y® less danger of missing, if 
You shall be pleas’d to direct to me at M™ Kembles 
ag uaa in Rotterdam ; who will forward them 

e. 
In y° mean Time, I remain, 
Yr Lordships most obliged & 
most obedient humble Servant 


Osnabrug. ROBERT WHATLEY 


Oct. 27, NS, 


P.S. Yr Lp has I presume receiv’d Dt Martins 
Book of Louvain. I had y® honour to present 
one of y* same with a Letter to L“ Sunderland 
in this Town 2 nights ago. Who knows him 
very well, as do all our English Gentry that 

«have been in those Countrys ; & who mind y° 
Conversation of Learned Men. He desir’d Me 
to make You his Compliments. 


Iv. 


Hanover. Nov. 20. 1720. NS. 
My Lorp, 


Altho’ it be so late that I did my Self the 
Honour of writing to Your Lordship so largely 
from Osnabrugh ; yet I can’t let this Opportunity 
slip of the Departure of the last Body of English 
Gentry from this Place, without Remembring 
Your Lordship in particular, with the rest of my 
Friends in England. 

I came to this Place the 30th of last Month 
about 4 days after the Kings return from Gohre.* 
The Court was very full of Persons of Quality 
that [camJe+ from all Quarters to take leave 
of his Majesty. Among the rest two of the King 
of Sweden’s Brothers. I found but very few 
English. The Earl of Sunderland I met at 
Osnabrug, & St G Bing on the Road, and _ besides 
my Lord Stanhope, The Marquis of Winchester, 
y° Lord’s Barrington & Gage, St Alex. Cairns, 
& Alderman Bailys, who were here with 2 or 3 
merchants on the Harborough account, were all 
that were here of any Distinction. 

I found the Prince a Youth of the Greatest 
hopes. For Comelyness of Person, Goodness of 
Nature, and brightness of Parts he has not, 
I beleive, his Match in y*? World. In his Face 
You see a great resemblance of his Fathers 
Features, softened with y® Princesses Mildness. 
He has all y* Vivacity of his Father, temper’d 
with his Mothers Sweetness. In short, He has 
his Fathers Body, but his Mothers Soul. He 
has always 3 Gouvernours attending Him. And 
is never admitted to play with those of his own 
Age. For these last 8 months he has made no 
progress in his Studys, by reason of his being 


J * Die Géhrde, a forest, and Electoral hunting-box, 
situated South-East of Liineburg. 
+ Partly illegible through sealing. 
¢ Owing to the South Sea trouble the King was 
compelled to return to England at short notice, 


Indisposed. The King lives with more Grandeur” 
here, 1 think, than at London. The Palace is a 
regular building, containing 3 square Courts.. 
The Apartments are suited to y® Dignity of an 
Electoral Court. And suitably furnish’d. Here 
are no less than 4 Open Tables kept, besides the 
Prince’s, of 10 or 12 Covers Each, Which with 
the Kings while he was here makes Six. No 
Person appears at Court of any Distinction but 
is invited to them all in their Turn. The Kings. 
Stables are fine & in them he keeps above 200 
Coach and Sadle horses. The Town of Hanover 
is but indifferently built. ‘It has 3 Lutheran, a 
French, a Reformed, & a Popish Church. 

I hope these particulars will not displease Your 
Lordship: As they are laid before You from a 
Desire of gratifying your Curiosity. 

I come now to mention to your Lordship anot 
Matter. When I waited on D' Martin at Louvain 
(the Gentlemen who sent your Lordship that- 
Book concerning y® Constitution) I found him 
writing to Ls Sunderland & Stanhope, with a 
Design to send them each a Copy of y® same Book,. 
& understanding I was going to Hanover, desired 
the favour of Me to convey it, with his Letters to 
Them. I must add that in these he made a 
Proposal of Consequence, Which was That he 
wou’d very speedily publish a Book wherein he 
wou’d prove that y® Catholicks were obliged in 
point of Conscience to observe the Oath of 
Allegiance, & that the Pope had no Power of 
Dispensing in the Case. By the means of these 
Letters to L* Stanhope J had access to Him; 
with a very good Grace & he seem’d mightily 
pleas’d with y® D™ Proposal &c, & received Me 
very obligingly. As I have a great Inclination,. 
my Lord, to introduce My Self into y* World, & 
in particular into y® Service of one in my Lords- 
Station or of one in an Ambassadors, I took y® 
Opportunity to recommend my self to Lord 
Stanhope; and on his objecting my being a 
stranger to Him, I nam’d your Lordship as One 
from whom he might receive a Character, of mey- 
so as to take off that Objection. I told his Lord-- 
ship, that as He was designed for Cambray he 
might encrease his Family, & want the Service 
of a Gentleman who has had a liberal education. 
His Answer to this was as good as a Promise in 
Case he went to Cambray he wou’d accept of my 
Service. T own, My Lord, I have an Ambition 
to begin to Act a Part in Life ; And as I find = 
Genius chiefly turnd that Way I have pointe 
to Your Lordsp As You will certainly allow Me,, 
My Ambition is a laudable One, So Your Lordship: 
will I hope forgive Me if T desire You to mention 
my name on a prcper Occasion to my Lord Stan- 
hope so as I may have y° honour of being employed 
under Him. 

My Lord Carteret was here 3 nights. If your 
Lordship by your Credit with him could reco™end. 
Me eftectualy to Him, I should be equaly or 
rather better pleas’d than to find my self in my 
Lord Stanhopes Service. He is one of y® most: 
aimable Gentlemen J ever saw ; & entertained the 
Prince, with a vast Variety of Stories from what 
he bad observ’d in his Embassy. I desire Your 
Lordsp to lay this Request of mine to Heart, 
You can never act tor one who will have a more 
gratefull Mind of y® Favour You will do Him, nor 
for one who is more 

Your Lordships most obedient 
& most hu. serv'. R. WHATLEY 
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If your Lordship honours Me With a Letter, 
‘be pleas’d to direct it for Me, at his Excellency 
My Lord Whitworth’s at Berlin, where I propose to 
‘be in a little Time, & from whenceI shall have it 
eonvey’d to Me, wherever I am. I shall be very 
glad to find a a Summons in it either to England 
or Cambray, but more so for y® News of your 


Welfare. 
Cc. S. B. Buckianp. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45.) 


CHANGES IN STRATFORD ON THE ACCESSION 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


One of those pardoned at the Coronation 
of the new Queen on Jan. 15, 1559, was 
Alderman Jeffreys of Sheep Street. He was 
staunch Catholic, had been Bailiff in the 
first year of Mary, and during her reign had 
been guilty of actions which made it advis- 
able to seek the royal clemency. He was 
forgiven everything committed before Nov. 1, 
1558, except what might be of a treasonable 
nature, on payment of 26s. 8d. The same 
day, Coronation Day, William Smart, the 
Protestant Schoolmaster, who was in holy 
orders and therefore forbidden to marry 
under Mary, took unto himself a wife, 
Katherine Lewis. On Feb. 1 John Shakes- 
‘peare sued a neighbour for debt, Matthew 
Bramley, who was in the leather trade and 
lived in Rother Market. The case came up 
‘gain on the 15th, when Shakespeare in- 
curred the usual penalty of 2d. for not 
following his suit. Apparently he declined 
to prosecute in consequence of the illness 
of Bramley’s wife, who died, and was buried 
on the 22nd. In the interval between the 
Ist and 22nd Feb. there was a change of 
Steward. Master Roger Edgeworth made 
his last signature as Senescallus on Feb. 1, 
and his successor, Master William Court, 
made his first on Feb. 20. Edgeworth was 
also Steward of Warwick, where he resided. 
He was recognised as ‘‘an adversary of 
Religion ’—that is, a Catholic. The Strat- 
ford Chamber parted with him and imme- 
diately appointed Court in his stead. 

William Court alias Smith, who was 
presumably a Protestant, lived in Alveston 
parish on the south bank of the Avon. He 
had acted frequently as attorney in the 
Court of Record, once, on July 29, 1556, on 

behalf of Thomas Siche of Arscote against 
John Shakespeare. He had a son, William, 


aged nine, who was to become a lawyer. 
He had also kinsmen in Stratford—Richard 
Court alias Smith, who on May 2, 1558, 
married Juliana, daughter of the late 
Alderman Thomas Dickson alias Waterman ; 
John Court alias Smith, a well-to-do butcher 
and gentleman; and Christopher Court 
alias Smith, a yeoman, living in High Street. 
On July 5, 1559, and on Aug. 19 following 
John Shakespeare sued Richard Court for 
a debt of 6s. 8d. : 
But if the Stratford Chamber was dis- 
satisfied with its Steward, it was yet more 
aggrieved by its Romanist Vicar. When 
Thomas Atwood, nephew or grandnephew 
of the Thomas Atwcod, alias Taylor, who 
died in 1543, made his will on May 15, 1559, 
it was witnessed among others by David 
Tong, priest, probably the curate to Roger 
Dyos in succession to William Brogden. 
Atwood died a Catholic, as his bequests 
show—12d. to the holy mother church of 
Worcester, and 5s. to ‘the whole choir with 
priests and clerks ” of Stratford Church at 


his burial. Other legacies, like those of his 


namesake of 1543, show friendship with the 
Quynies—40s. “to Annes Quyny, widow in 
Stratford,” probably widow of Richard 
Quyny and mother of Adrian Quyny ; 
6s. 8d. to John Quyny, who may have been 
an uncle or a brother of Adrian; 3s. 4d. to 
Elizabeth Bainton, step-daughter of Adrian 
Quyny; and the residue of his estate to 
Adrian Quyny and the Bailiff of 1558-9, 
Robert Perrott, “my trusty lovers, who I 
make to be my full executors.” The testator 
was buried on May 31, and his will was 
proved in the peculiar court of Stratford on 
June 8 before Roger Dyos. The latter date 
was rather more than a fortnight before 
St. John Baptist’s Day when the Prayer- 
Book was to come again into use. We hear 
nothing more of the Vicar until the autumn, 
when on Oct. 14 a letter was addressed from 
Coughton by Sir Robert Throgmorton and 


Sir Edward Greville (of Milcote) to the . 


Stratford Chamber in the following terms :— 


‘‘ And whereas we understand that there is stay 
made of the Vicar’s wages which was due at 
Michaelmas last, upon what consideration we 
know not; and whether he mind to keep his 
benefice or to leave it for any respect, it 1s no 
reason that you should keep it from him, which he 
hath served for, nor the law will not permit you so 
to do. Wherefore we shall both desire you to see 
him paid his duty, for otherwise we shall not think 
so well of you as we have done. So fare you well. 


A footnote informs us :— 


“Master Vicar saith they owed him for half a 
year at his entry and one year they owed him at 
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‘nis departure, upon agreement for bonds to save 
shim harmless of the fifteenth and tenths.and all 
other duties.” 
Salaries were paid at Lady-Day and 
Michaelmas, and we conclude that Dyos 
thad received nothing since Sept. 29, 1558, 
the last pay-day under Mary. He evidently 
«contemplated. ‘‘ departure ’’ when the magis- 
trates wrote on Oct. 14, 1559, and when the 
Council.were assured of it they gave him a por- 
tion of the amount claimed. He asked for 301, 
they paid him less than 201; and seventeen 
years afterwards he sued for and recovered 
the balance—131. 17s. 6d. Thissum they had 
probably spent on Protestant preachers, 
and felt justified in deducting from the 
stipend of the Vicar, whom they had never 
wanted and whose services they considered 
to be dispensed with at Mary’s death. 
Protestants, we may be sure, officiated in 
the interval between the “departure ”’ of 
Dyos and the appointment of a new Vicar, 
Master John Bretchgirdle, in Jan. 1561. 

We know something of the personnel of 
the Stratford Chamber at the time of the 
dispute with Dyos. The Court Leet was 
held on Oct. 6, 1559, eight days before the 
letter of the magistrates was written from 
Coughton. Adrian Quyny was sworn Bailiff, 
and his colleagues were William Whateley, 
High Alderman; John Taylor, John Shake- 
‘speare, William Tyler and William Smith, 
haberdasher, Constables ; Humfrey Plymley 
and John Wheeler, Chamberlains ; Thomas 
Dickson alias Waterman, and Roger Greene, 
Tasters; Richard Sharpe and William 
Butler, Serjeants-at-the-Mace; William 
Trowt and Henry Featherston, Leather 
Sealers. The Serjeants, and in a less degree 
the Leather Sealérs, were permanently, 
though pro forma annually, appointed. The 
rest were chosen more or less in succession 
and according to seniority, but there is no 
mistaking their Protestant complexion. 
Adrian Quyny, John Wheeler and John 
Shakespeare were ultra-Protestant, and some 
of the others were hardly less pronounced in 
their convictions. 

The minutes of this Leet are in the Gothic 
hand of Symons and are witnessed by the 
affeerors — Richard Biddle, Lewis ap 
Williams, John Wheeler, William Tyler and 
John Shakespeare. Symons has ° written 
the names at the bottom of the page, on the 
tight hand, and the affeerors have attached 
their signature or mark. Biddle and 
Wheeler have signed; Lewis ap Williams, 
Tyler and Shakespeare have made their 


marks. Ap Williams’ mark resembles 
a church-gable and may mean Holy Church ; 
Tyler’s is a circle containing a circle, 
with a common centre, divided by a cross 
and may signify the Trinity ; Shakespeare’s 
is a glover’s compasses and denotes, no 
doubt, ‘‘God encompasseth us ’’ (corrupted 
in a less religious age into “‘Goat and 
Compasses ”’ !) Shakespeare’s mark is 
daintily drawn, and does not give the 
impression of illiteracy. 

Squire Clopton, the champion of the 
Catholic party, must have keenly felt the 
change from Mary to Elizabeth. He had 
taken part in the Coronation feast of Mary 
on Oct. 1, 1553, serving the wafers at the 
Queen’s table and having for his fee “all the 
instruments as well of silver or other metal 
for making of the same wafers and also 
all the napkins and other profits thereunto 
appertaining.”” On Jan. 31, 1559, rather 
more than a fortnight after the Coronation 
of Elizabeth, he buried his wife in the parish 
church of Stratford; and less than a year 
later, on Jan. 4, 1560, he signed his will and 
died, leaving instructions that he should 
be interred in the same place. Their bodies 
were laid, no doubt, in what is sometimes 
called ‘the Clopton Chapel,”’ in the east end 
of the north aisle, behind the handsome 
monument built for himself by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. There is nothing to mark the 
grave. Any intention the heir, William 
Clopton, may have cherished of erecting 
a@ tomb was probably prevented by the 
difficult years that followed for himself and 
his children. He inherited the bulk of the 
property, including manors and lands in 
Ryon Clifford, Bridgetown, Clopton, Ingon, 
Welcombe, Bearley and elsewhere in War- 
wickshire. His unmarried sisters, Anne, 
Eleanor and Rose, received 200 marks 
(£113 6s. 8d.) apiece, and his married sister, 
Elizabeth Arundel, 100/. Among the credi- 
tors were William Hopkins, draper of 
Coventry, and William Tyler, Rafe Cawdrey, 
Lewis ‘an Williams, Francis Harbage and 
John Shakespeare’s neighbour, William Smith 
the harberdasher, of Stratford. The wit- 
nesses included William Bott the agent. 
Immediately after Squire Clopton’s death 
(if not shortly before it) his son and his wife 
removed from New Place to Clopton House, 
and William Bott, as we have seen, left 
Snitterfield for New Place. 


Epear I. Fripp. 


(To. be continued.) 
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*“Lucasia.”” (See 11 S. vii. 228.)—Mr. 
J. J. Foster’s inquiry about the meaning 
of ‘Lucasia’s Portrait,’ a work ascribed to 
Samuel Cooper, has so far met with no reply 
in ‘N. & Q.’ The portrait is the subject 
of eight riming triplets under the title *To 
Mr. Sam. Cooper, having taken Lucasia’s 
Picture given December 14, 1660,’ on 
pp. 158, 159 of Mrs. Katherine Philips’s 

oems (1669). ‘‘Lucasia was the poet- 
ess’s romantic name for her friend Miss Anne 
Owen of Landshipping who entered the 
“Society of Friendship ’’ on Dec. 28, 1651, 
and was married to a son of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in May, 1662. See Mr. Gosse’s 
essay on ‘The Matchless Orinda’ in his 
‘Seventeenth Century Studies.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GREY IN SENSE OF Brown.—This mean- 
ing is not clearly shewn in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
but there is no doubt about it. ‘‘ Grey,” 
Latin grisius, often means brown, as do its 
equivalents in French and German. Brown 

aper is often called grey paper. The 
rown habit of the Grey Friars is described 
as “‘russett in 1406. Brown loaves are 
called panes grisei in 1437-8. Pain bis is the 
modern French term for brown bread. 
Pisae grisiae, c. 1450, were the produce of 
the common “grey ” or field pea, Pisum 
arvense, and are distinctly brown when ripe. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ has several quotations for 
“ grey-eyed,” which probably means, having 
eyes with brown irises. Eyes grey in the 
ordinary sense would scarcely be remarkable 
enough to deserve the epithet. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


““REX ILLITERATUS EST ASINUS CORO- 
natus.”” (See 12 8. vii. 519.)—From the 
review of Roger Bacon’s edition of the 
‘Secretum Secretorum’ it appears that 
Bacon noted that Henry I. used to make 
the above remark to his father and brothers. 
No doubt he had in mind a passage in 
William of Malmesbury’s ‘De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum ’ :— 

pueritiam ad spem_regni_litteris 
muniebat ; subinde, patre quoque audiente, jactitare 
proverbium _solitus, ‘Rex  illiteratus, asinus 
coronatus.’ Ferunt quinetiam genitorem, non prae- 
tereunter notata morum ejus compositione quibus 
vivacem prudentiam aleret, ab unofratrum laesum et 
lacrymantem, his animasse, * Ne fleas, fili, quoniam 
et_tu rex eris.’” (ed. Stubbs, ‘ Rolls’ Series, IL. 
467-8). 

Although William of Malmesbury does 
not say that Henry used to make this 


head punched. kor we may say of boys, as 
Dr. kound said of the lrish, ‘* Aevum non. 
animum mutant.”’ 

Apparently the gibe at an unlearned king 
was already proverbial, and its origin may 
be lost in antiquity. The author of the 
‘Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andega-— 
vorum’ attributed it to Fulk the Good, 
Count of Anjou. Fulk was a canon of 
St. Martin of Tours, and liked to take 
part in the services at the festival of the 
Saint. The King of France visiting Tours. 
on such an occasion, his nobles jeered at. 
the Count, and Louis himself followed their 
example :— 

Rex autem Franciae, cum aliis deludens, nobile 
opus viri derisit; quo audito, comes Andegavorum 
litteras hujusmodi tormam habentes scripsit : ‘* Regi. 
Francorum comes Andegavorum. Noveritis, domine, 
quia illitteratus rex est asinus coronatus.”’ (‘Chro- 
niques des Comtes d’Anjou,’ ed. Marchegay et. 
Saimon, p. 71). 

But probably we are concerned with one: 
of those stories which are revived at in- 
tervals under various guises and attributed 
to any one to whom they may seem appro- 
priate. Every reader must have come 
across instances of this practice, and Barrie 
has a hit at its occurrence in modern 
journalism, in ‘When a Man’s Single.’ 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of ouly private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may bé sent to them direct. 


New _ contemporary ballad 
(‘ Political Ballads,’ ii. 311) opens wit. this- 
couplet :— 

In seventeen hundred and fifty-three 

The Style it was changed to Popery. 
In fact the Style was changed as from Jan. 1, 
1751 (Old Style), which, in accordance with 
24 G. IT. c. 23, became Jan. 1, 1752. Nicolas, 
however, like the couplet quoted above, 
gives Jan. i, 1753 in two places as the com- 
mencement of New Style in England. 
I am puzzled to explain an apparent m- 
accuracy; though inasmuch as the New 
Style year, Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 1752, was 
incomplete by the elision of September 3-13 
inclusive, in accordance with the Act of 


pointed remark to his brothers, the_last 


G. IL., it can be stated with accuracy that. 


sentence certainly suggests that he had done - 
so to one of them, and promptly had his . 
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the first complete English New Style year 

began on Jan. 1, 1753. Is there another 

solution of the couplet (supported by 

Nicolas), or does: it perpetuate an in- 

accuracy, ? C. SANFORD TERRY. 
Westerton of Pitfodels. 


SnurF: ‘‘ Prrnce’s Mrxture.’’—When I 
was @ lad a favourite kind of snuff in vogue 
was called Prince’s Mixture ’’—a very 
aromatic snuff it was. Was it so designated 
on account of the maker or inventor ; or was 
it like a well-known sauce, made from the 
recipe of a certain royal personage addicted 
to “‘snuffing ? M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, Well Street, S. Hackney, E.9. 


STREET Court, HEREFORD- 
SHIRE.—Among some family papers in my 
possession is @ MS. note stating that an 
illustration of this house appears in some 
work of topography or on country seats. 
I shall be grateful if any reader can verify 
this and will kindly furnish me with the 
reference. V. B. CRowTHER-BEYNON. 

Westfield, Beckenham, Kent. 


Cot. Bonuam (FALCONER).—In ‘Game- 
birds and Wildfowl,’ 1850, one of the 
delightful books written by that good 
sportsman and naturalist the late Mr. A. E. 
Knox of Trotton, near Petersfield, mention 
is made of his friend Col. Bonham of the 
10th Hussars who for some years rented 
Scardroy Lodge with about 30,000 acres in 
Ross-shire, near Strathconnan. This moor 
was rented not only for grouse-shooting 
but also for grouse-hawking, a sport to 
which the Colonel was especially addicted, 
and for which purpose peregrine falcons 
were trained and used by him in collabora- 
tion with setters. Knox has _ indicated 
several localities in Ireland and Scotland 
from which these hawks were obtained, and 
also mentions the fact that Col. Bonham 
obtained a pair of goshawks (Astur palum- 
barius) which were bred on the Duke of 
Gordon’s estate at Fochabers, on the Spey. 
As there are comparatively few instances on 
record of the nesting of the goshawk in the 
British Islands, it is regrettable, from the 
naturalist’s point of view, that Knox has 
not mentioned the year in which Col. 
Bonham’s birds were taken at Fochabers. 
I should be very glad if any reader can 
supply the date, and at the same time 
furnish any particulars concerning the 
duration of the Colonel’s tenancy of Scard- 
roy, and give the date of his death. It may 
perhaps afford some clue to mention that 


he was a friend of Mr. Cole Hamilton, an 
Irish falconer, from whom he was in the 
habit of receiving Irish peregrines for grouse 
hawking. In a letter dated Oct. 20, 1862, 
Mr. Knox, whom I knew very well, informed 
me that he had twice seen a goshawk in the 
Forest of Mar. I now much regret that it 
did not occur to me at that time to ask him 
for the information which I now desire to 
obtain. J. E. Hartina. 


Otp CONTRIBUTION TO ‘CHAMBERS’S 
JouRNAL.’—Perhaps forty years ago there 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal an article— 
or story—the title of which I cannot recall. 
The tale is of a man who in London comes 
across an office of a society founded about 
the time of the Lisbon earthquake (1755), 
for the relief of sufferers by that disaster. 
He finds that although the organization has 
long lost its usefulness, it still has some 
invested funds, the interest on which is 
entirely devoted to paying the salary of the 
‘Secretary,’ who thus holds a profitable 
sinecure. 

I shall be very glad if any reader can refer 
me, even to the year in which the story 
appeared. BurpDock. 

New York. 


Dovetas or Dornock. (See 5S. vii. 243). 
—In Mr. C. T. Ramage’s account of this 
family, now followed by Burke, Archibald 
Douglas of Dornock is given as having 
died s.p. about the middle of the last century. 

In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1921, under Clon- 
curry, Valentine Browne, second Lord Clon- 
curry, is said to have married— 

“ Secondly, June 30, 1811, Emily, third dau. 
of Archibald Douglas of Dornock (cousin to 
Charles, third Duke of Queensberry).” 

This lady was sister of the Rev. Archibald. 
Douglas who married, as her third husband, 
Lady Susan Murray (Dunmore). ‘ 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the 
exact relationship of the Archibald Douglas 
who is said to have died s.p. to the father of 
Lady Cloncurry ? W. R. D. M. 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. — About what 
period did these come into use in schools and 
elsewhere? I came across @ couple of 
miniature ones, dated 1832, in @ curiosity 
shop @ while ago, measuring one 4 and the 
other 2 inches in diameter. Though 4 
frequenter of such haunts I have never 
seen any others, nor can map-sellers give me 
any information on the subject. 


M. B. H. 
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Dr. Wetts: Paper on ‘Toe Dew AND 
Stnete Vision..—In an _ Italian trans- 
Jation of a treatise published in English 
early in the last century about the origin 
of Darwinism, there is mentioned a@ paper 
by a Dr. Wells entitled ‘On'the Dew and 
Single Vision.’ 

Researches made in Italy have failed to 
trace Dr. Wells’s paper. Could any reader 
give an explanation of its somewnat puzzling 
title (possibly a translation thereof in Italian 
or French) and a very short general idea of 
the paper itself ? J. GUILLERMIN. 

1 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Lapy ANNE GRAHAM.—I ain endeavouring 
to trace the ancestry of a certain Lady 
Anne Graham, who came to reside in 
Jersey, C. I., during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. I understand that her 
husband was descended from the Grahams, 
former owners of Dalkeith Palace. Her 
daughter Anne, married John Dolbel of 
Jersey in 1792 and died in 1808. 

Joun D. Le 
_ Winchester, Hants. ‘ 


RosBerRTtT DaRLtEY WADDILOVE.—Dean of 
Ripon. The ‘D.N.B.’ lviii., 406 states that 
he was the son of Abel Darley of Borough- 
bridge, but omits the name of his mother. 
Can any correspondent supply it ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Sm Joun Witson (1780-1856).—The full 
date of his birth and particulars of his 
parentage are wanted. The ‘D.N.B.’ Ixii., 
112, gives no assistance, but I have come 
across a statement that he was a ‘‘son of 
Lt.-Col. Wilson and grandson of Philip 
Wilson of Balingary, co. Londonderry.” 
‘Where is a pedigree of this family to be 
found ? G. F. R. B. 

Coat oF Arms: IDENTIFICATION SouGHT. 
—Can any reader assist me to identify the 
following (colours cannot be given as the 
coat occurs sculptured upon a mantelpiece 
of Purbeck marble) :— 

First and fourth quarters On a chevron 
between three paws razed five fire-balls or 
bombs and at the top of the chevron an 
estoile (or mullet ?). 

Second quarter Three bends, and third 
quarter A chief indented. 

The paws have four toes with claws, and 
might be leopards, lions or otters. On the 
cpposite side the arms of the Ironmongers’ 
Company occur, whilst between them is a 


coat quite undecipherable. I cannot iden- 
tify these arms as having belonged to the 


families who formerly owned the house, 


which dates from 1460. ° 
CHARLES S. TomEs. 
Mannington Hall, Aylsham Norfolk. 


San SEVERINO.—Can any one give me 
the parentage of Gianetta di San Severino, 
the wife of Louis d’Enghien, Count of 
Brienne and Conversana (d. post 1383), 
whose grandson, Peter de Luxemburg, 
Count of St. Pol Brienne and Conversana 
(d. Aug. 31, 1433) was one of the original 
knights of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
(Jan. 10, 1429 /30), and grandfather, through 
Jacquetta, Duchess of Bedford and Countess 
of Rivers, of Elizabeth Wydville, Queen of 
Edward IV. ? MEDINEWS. 


CONSECRATED ROsEs IN Coats OF ARMS.— 
Have there been any instances of recipients 
of roses consecrated by the Pope emblazon- 
ing these roses in their coats of arms? If 
so, does the consecrated rose assume a form 
different from that of the ordinary heraldic 
rose ? Nowa. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING AND MINCE-PIES.— 
When did plum pudding become the recog- 
nised Christmas pudding and since when has 
the idea been in vogue that every mince- 
pie eaten before Twelfth Night brings luck? 
Fifty years ago I was taught that the first 
mince-pies should be eaten on “Stirup 
Sunday ”’ and every one eaten between then 
and Twelfth Night, in a different house, 
meant one month of happiness in the New 
Year. All the mince-meat had to be 
finished by Shrove Tuesday. RAVEN. 


Scotes AND DuKE Famities.—In St. 
Mary’s Church, Mar'borough, Wilts, is & 
monument with the following inscription :— 


“Near this Place Lyeth ye Body of Jane, The 
wife of Robert Scoles of Wroughton, gent., 


eldest daughter of Andrew Duke of Bulford, . 


Esq. She died November 16th, 1733. Anno 
Aetat. 41.” 

Heraldry (in colours): arms of Scoles 
impaling Duke, namely, Gules, on a chevron 
between three escallops argent as many 
mullets of the fields for Scoles. Per fesse 
argent and azure three chaplets two and one 
counterchanged for Duke. Who were the 
parents of Robert Scoles ? Any information 
respecting him and his family would be 
gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. ‘ 
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MaynE AnD Knicut.—Wanted date and 
mages of marriage of Robert Mayne, M.P. 
‘for Gatton, Surrey, with Anne, daughter of 
John Knight, Esq., I believe of Gloucester- 
shire. I shall also be glad to know the date 
of her death, = 

Robert Mayne, born 1724, was a London 
‘tanker, and he married, secondly, in 1775, 
Sarah, dau. and co-heiress of Francis Otway 
of Lincolnshire. I shall be grateful for 
information about the Knight family. 

H. G. BaRnarp. 

Yatton, Somerset. 


STONEHENGE.—In the Bristol Museum’ 


there was to be seen a few years ago, an old 
Wiltshire map, illustrating Stonehenge, and 
showing nine upright trilithons, dated 1610, 
by “John Speed.” The lettering read as 
follows 
Aurelius Ambrosius 
buried at Stonehenge anno 500 

This ancient monument was erected by Aurelius 
‘surnamed Ambrosius of the Brittaines whose 
nobility in the reign of Vortiger his country’s 
scourge about y® yere of Christ 475 by treachery of 
-y° Saxons on a day of parley were there slaughtered 
and their bodies there interred in memory of which 
the King Aurel caused this trophy to be set up 
admirable to posterity both in form and quality. 

Was this the popular belief in James I.’s 
reign with regard to the origin of Stone- 
henge ? There are of course barrows in the 
vicinity, but probably of an earlier date than 
the sixth century. Or, is “John Speed” 
hastily settling to his own satisfaction, the 
very abstruse problem concerning the origin 
of Stonehenge ? F. BRADBURY. 

Sheffield. ; 


‘““Wyrytyna.’’—In the Glossary to vol. ii. 
‘The Stornor Letters and Papers ’ (Camden 
‘Third Series, xxx., 1919) I read :— 

‘‘ Wytyng, wyte, to depart, a sone wytyng a 
quick going, i. 97.” 

Dr. Bradley’s edition of Stratmann gives 
no instance of wyten later than 1300; so a 
fifteenth-century survival would be valuable, 
and I looked up the original (‘ Auc. Corr.,’ 
xlvi. 243) only to find that Thomas Stonor 
wrote ‘‘a sone departyng.” Is it possible 
that the reference is wrong, and that the 
word cccurs somewhere else in the book ? 


ANDREW ForrRESTER.—Son of Alexander 
Forrester, minister of Tranent, was minister 
of Glencross, and apparently also of Penicuik, 
in 1588. ‘Two years later, he was translated 
to Costorphine, and in 1598 was removed 
to Dunfermline. 


I seek the name of Andrew Forrester’s 
wife, also the names of his children. A Nell 
Forrester, of Corstorphine, married James 
Simpson (born 1746/49, d. Apr. 27, 1819) 
at Cramond about 1774. Was she a des- 
cendant of Alexander? Were these For- 
resters related to Sir George Forrester who 
was created a baronet Mar. 17, 1625 and a 
peer, as Lord Forrester of Corstorphine, 
July 22, 1633 ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


STAPLETON : O’SULLIVAN.—Can some one 
inform me if there exist (and where), any 
portraits of Prince Charles Edward’s two 
generals Brigadier Walter Stapleton sup- 
posed to have died after the battle of Cullo- 
den, 1746, and Coi. John O’Sullivan, 
knighted by the Pretender, 1748, who 
escaped to France after Culloden—date of 
death unknown. (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


T. Jones, AuTHOR oF ‘THE HEART ITS 
RIGHT SOVEREIGN,’ &c.—Can any particulars 
be furnished about the author of this book 
—hbirth, personalia and year of demise ? 
He also wrote ‘Rome no Mother Church,’ 
1678. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


[The authorities for his life given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ are Wood’s ‘ Athen Oxon.’ ; Wood’s 
‘Fasti Oxon.’; Burrows’s ‘ Registers of Visitors 
of the University of Oxford ’; ‘ Bye-Gones relating 
to Wales and the Border Counties,’ Mar. 4, 1874, 
and Jan. 20, 1875, and Thomas’s ‘ History of the 
House of St. Asaph.’] 


Joun Scarre (oR Scare), of Tanfield, 
Co. Durham, born in 1776; was a Capt. in 
43rd Regt. and was living at Alnwick, Nor- 
thumberland in 1819-20. Can any one give 
further particulars, as to date of birth and 
place of burial? Have no access to Army 
Lists so am prevented from getting help in 
that way. J. W. 


AND ‘‘ GRANPOLES.’’—In the 
Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society for 1856, p. 35, Jonathan Couch,. 
F.L.S., &c., mentions @ Commission under 
the Great Seal of Charles II. in. which, 
Nicholas Saunders of Truro, is authorized 
‘*to secure, recover, recerise. and regavé....all 
fishes Royall, viz., Sturgeon, Whales, Rigges, Por- 
puses, Granpoles,” &c. 

What was meant in the days of “the 
Merry Monarch ”’ by Rigges,’’ and Gran- 
poles” ? W. 8. B. H. 
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REFERENCE ;WANTED to following pasage, from 
a letter of Henry Sedgwick to F. W. H. Myers :— 
“My difficulty is that I cannot give to principles 
of conduct either the formal certainty that comes 
from exact science or the practical certainty that 
comes from a real consensus of experts.” 
J. 
AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I should be much obliged if any reader can 
ve authors’ names and exact reference for the 
ollowing quotations. I am quoting only from 
memory :— 
1. Did not the learned Sergeant Maynard 
To prove all traitors guilty strain hard? 
2. "Tis rare the father in the son to trace 
He sometimes rises in the third degree, 
Now on the crest of the wave 
And now in the trough of the sea. 
3. Oft have I seen a game of chess, 
The king and bishops in distress, 
Queen, knights and castles all forlorn, 
And now and then a pawn. } 


W. H. GINGELL. 
8 East Parade, Leeds. 


endlessly pexplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the 
ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
Tre sanction. 
[ Wordsworth, ‘ Prelude,’ bk. xi. 298.] 


Replies. 


FRANCKINSENCE.”’ 
(12 8. viii. 29.) 


The use of incense for ceremonial purposes 
in the English Church practically ceased in 
the reign of Edward Vr. it seems, however, 
that no Act was passed or order promul- 
gated for its abolition. At Aldeburgh and 
many other towns the Church was used for 
elections and other secular purposes (the 
sale of ships took place in the church at 
Aldeburgh) and in this particular case 
I think the entries refer to fumigation only 
—and extracts from the later Chamberlains’ 
Account books (which I am now preparing 
for ‘N. & Q.’) confirm this impression :— 
1625. Item to Mr. Oldringe for pfume oyle and 
Franckensence for the Churche.. 00 01 06 
1625 Item to Mr. Oldringe for pfume Candle 
Aprill 18 .. ne oe -- 00 01 06 
1626 To Mr. Owldrine for perfumes at Christide 
and Easter 00 03 00 
I have read somewhere that the ‘“per- 
fume pan ”’ and bearer bore their part at the 
coronation of George ITI. 
ARTHUR T. WINN. 


Aldeburgh 


Mr. CHAMBERS’S query should probably 
be answered in the affirmative. The follow- 
ing, which was written to some Anglican paper 
in the late nineties, may — 


INCENSE, &c. 

Sir,—In an interesting book in my possession 
published in 1820, I find the following record 
of the ceremonial use of incense in the procession 
at the Coronation of King George III., in 1761 :— 

THE ORDER OF THE PROCESS ON. 
Children of the Chapel Royal 
in surplices with scarlet mantles over them. 
Choir of Westminster 
in surplices, 


The King’s Organ Blower The King’s Groom of the: 
(John Kay). Vestry 
(William Smith), 


in a scarlet coat, with a ’ 
silver-gilt badge on his left ina scarlet dress, holding a 
breast. perfuming pan, burning per- 
Sumers. 


The book also contains a picture of the pro- 
cession, with William Smith and his cloud of 
incense and perfuming pan very much in evidence. 

The same book also contains the following 
reference to the ceremonial use of lighted candles 
at the funeral of the previous monarch, King 
George II. :— 

At the entrance within the church, the Dean and Prebent 
daries in their copes, attended by the choir, alt having wox 
tapers in their hands, are tu receive the Royal body, and are 
to fall into the procession just before Clarenceux, King of. 
Armns. avd are su to proceed singing, etc. 

8S. RoyLeE SHORE. 

January 16. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Shore omitted 
to give the title and other particulars of the 
“interesting book.” The use of incense 
in the consecration of chancels and altars. 
was a matter of complaint among the 
Puritans in 1641 (see ‘ Hierurgia Anglicans,’ 
p- 367). 

Incense was ‘“‘swung and waved ”’ in Ely 
Cathedral at the end of the eighteenth 
century (see a letter of Dr. Harvey Goodwin, 
Bishop of Carlisle to The Guardian of Jan. 6, 
1875). 

In the Form of Dedication and Consecra- 
tion of a Church or Chapel drawn up in 
1685 by Archbishop Sancroft, and _ first. 
printed for John Harley in Holborn in 1703, 
there is a form for the dedication of a censer,. 
and of candlesticks, though the form does. 
not contemplate that a censer and candle- 
sticks will always be presented for dedica- 
tion. 

In the well-known case of Martin vt. 
Mackonochie (L. R., 2 A. and E. 116) Sir 
Robert Phillimore remarked (p. 213), that 
incense “for the purposes of ornament or 
fumigation of the Church ” appears to have 
been used in the Anglican Church at various: 
times since the Reformation, ‘“‘ and especially 
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by the saintly Herbert,” and at p. 215 he 
said :— 

“Bishop Andrewes, a very high authority, 
appears to have used it, though in what way is 
not clear, in his own private chapel,” 
and that it 
“certainly was in use in the time of King Edward 
the Sixth’s first prayer book. The visitation 
article of Cranmer as to forbidding the censing to 
certain images, &c., supplies one of the proofs of 
the fact.”’ 

Stil), though he regarded the ceremonial 
use of incense as ‘‘ an ancient, innocent, and 
pleasing custom,” he decided that “to 
bring in incense at the beginning or during 
the celebration and remove it at the close of 
the celebration of the Eucharist,’ to be 
“a distinct ceremony, additional and not 
even directly incident to the ceremonies 
ordered by the Book of Common Prayer,” 
and to be therefore illegal. 

In the later case of Sumner v. Wix (L. R., 
3 A. and E. 58) the same judge held that the 
use of incense immediately before the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in such a 
way as to be preparatory or subsidiary to 
the celebration was also illegal. ‘ 

These legal decisions have, however, as is 
well known done very little to impede the 
ceremonial use of incense in Anglican 
churches, Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe oF Sources (12 S. vii. 
499).—From the literary point of view I agree 
with almost everything that your reviewer 
has said in his kindly criticism of my book 
‘William Bolts.’ But he raises an interest- 
ing question. Given a mass of MS. records 
of historical interest concerning a man once 
famous, records hitherto unpublished and 
difficult of access, what is the best method of 
making them available for the historical 
student ? 

He offers two alternative methods, either 
complete digestion of the material and the 
composition of a literary hiography, or the 
orderly printing of the records with full 
annotation. 

The former method I deliberately rejected, 
because it would not have made the records 
available for the student. For the same 
reason I rejected, except to a limited extent, 
the substitution of a paraphrase for an exact 
quotation. It seemed to me that the only 
way of fulfilling nay design was either to 
print and annotate the records, in which 
case no general reader would open the book, 


or to put them into the form of a biography 
by writing a brief connecting narrative. 
I chose the latter method because, while it 
would enable me to retain the ipsissima 
verba of all the most important documents, 
the story might still interest some members- 
of the general public. I was aware that 
I should be producing in either case what 
Charles Lamb would have called ‘‘a book 
which is no book ’’; but I thought that 
historical value of the material justified me 
in kraving the distaste which the form of my 
book was bound to excite—in the mind of 
any good judge of literature. I am still not 
sure, however, whether there is any better 
way of doing what had to be done—unless, 
of course, one were to double the size of the 
volume by relegating all the MS. quotations 
to an appendix and writing a literary bio- 
graphy with ‘something of a mise-en-scéne 
and an atmosphere.’’ But then who would: 
publish it ? N. L. Hatitwarp. 


A Frew WarRwICKSHIRE FOLK SAYINGS. 
(12 S. vii. 507 ; viii. 35).—A racier, if not an 
earlier, form of the “silent sow ”’ proverb is. 
recorded in Camden’s ‘Remaines’: ‘‘ The 
still sow eateth up all the draffe,” p. 307,. 
ed. 636. EpwWARD BENSLY. 

Much Hadhan, Herts. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (12 S. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134, 173, 216, 
438).—Abraham Chovet was liveryman and 
demonstrator of anatomy in the (London) 
Company of Barber-Surgeons, in 1734, and 
for several years thereafter. S. Weir Mit- 
chell mentions that Dr. Physick told his. 
father 

““ While living in London, Chovet tried to save 
a too adventurous gentleman about to be hanged 
for highway robbery, by i the trachea 
before the hangman operated. The patient was- 
rapidly removed after the execution, and is said 
to have spoken. A queer tale, and doubtful, 
but worth the telling. The Government is said 
to have lacked due appreciation of this valuable 
experiment, and Chovet brought his queer 
Voltarian visage to America.” 

Quotation is from p. 219 of ‘American 
Medical Biographies,” which Drs. H. A. 
Kelly and W. L. Burrage have recently 
edited. This has many notices of those who 
(like Mitchell) have ridden two _ horses, 
medicine and literature, and can doubtless 
be found already in the larger libraries. 
In any case, it is well worth calling the 
attention of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to it. 

RocKINGHAM. 


Boston, Mass. 
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VoucHER = Rattway Ticket (12 S&%. 
vii. 510; viii. 36).—Two unused first and 
-second class ‘‘ vouchers ” with their counter- 
foils intact are in my possession. They 
measure 8} in. by 3§ in., the first class 
ticket being on a poor quality yellow paper 
-and the second class on green paper. Each 
‘bears the initials of the official issuing the 


tickets and the numbers are also written 
in. These particular vouchers were issued. 
at special rates for an excursion on the 
occasion of a Wesleyan Conference held at: 
Birmingham during the week beginning 
Aug. 5, 1844. The local paper states that 
over a thousand persons travelled by the 
trains. 


The tickets bear the following particulars :— 


First Ciass. 


BRISTOL TO GLOUCESTER. 
August 5, 1844. 


First CLass. 


BRISTOL TO GLOUCESTER. 
Monday, August 5, 1844. 


The Bearer must return by the Special Train from Gloucester, at 


nine o’clock on Tuesday Evening, Aug. 8, or exchange this Ticket and 


Paid 6s. 6d. 


pay 1s. at Mr. B. Wellings, Northgate-Street, Gloucester, and return 


by any of the regular Trains, on Wednesday, August 7. 


Paid 6s. 6d. 


A. T. M. 


This Ticket must be carefully preserved and produced when 


required, 


Srconp 


'{ZLOUCESTER, CHELTENHAM. 
OR TEWKESBURY, TO 562 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SkconpD CIrAss. 


GLOUCESTER, CHELTENHAM, OR TEWKESBURY, TO BIRMINGHAM. 


Monday, August 5, 1844. 


The Bearer may return by either of the Trains which leave the 


“562 August 5, 1844. 


Paid Se. 6d. Paid 5s. 6d. 


required. 
Gloucester. 


WILLIAM AND RatpH SHELDON (12 S. 


vii. 466, 516).—While information has been 
‘given in regard to the tapestry industry 
founded at Barcheston by William Sheldon 
of Beoley, and his identity has been estab- 
‘ished, his relationship to the Catherine 
Sheldon who married Edmund Plowden is 
still unanswered. In the hope that more 
information may be forthcoming, let me 
state the difficulty. ‘The question is 
whether Catherine was the daughter of this 
William (Sheldon pedigree) or his cousin 
(Plowden pedigree according to Archdeacon 
“Cameron in the extract quoted by Mr. 
WAINEWRICGHT). The Sheldon pedigree will 
be found in full detail in Nash’s ‘ Worcester- 
shire, 1781-99,’ having been contributed to 
that work by J.C. Brooke, Somerset Herald, 
‘as an act of gratitude to the memory of the 
“great? Ralph Sheldon (1623-84) who 
gave over 300 MSS. and numerous pedigrees 
to the College of Arms. Some useful addi- 
tions are contained in Glazebrook’s ‘The 
Heraldry of Worcestershire,’ 1873, and in 


the Sheldon pedigree in vol. v., p. 849, of | Willington of Barcheston. 
Foley’s ‘ Records of the English Province of |. the Manor of Weston ‘uata Chiriton, co 


Camp-Hill Station, Birmingham, Monday Evening, at Eight o’clock, or 
Tuesday Afternoon, at Six o’ Clock. 


A. T. M. 


This Ticket must be carefully preserved and produced when 


Rowand AvsTIN. 


the Society of Jesus.’ According to these 
authorities, Ralph Sheldon who married the 
heiress of the Rudings and acquired with 
her land in Beoley, Feckenham, Hanbury 
and Martin Hussingtree, had six sons. Of 
these William, the eldest, of Barford Hall, 
purchased the Manor of Beoley from 
Richard Neville, Lord Latimer, in the reign 
of Edward IV. He was an ardent supporter 
of the House of York, followed Richard ITI. 
to Bosworth and had his estates confiscated 
by the victorious Henry VII. He died with- 
out issue September, 1517, the estates. 
| having been restored to him in that year 
[This is the William that the Plowden 
| pedigree makes father of Catherine.] 
| William’s younger brother Ralph eventually 
| succeeded to the Beoley property. He 
married Philippa, daughter and co-heiress of 
Baldwin Heath and died September, 1546. 
Of their issue William the eldest son is the 
one who established the tapestry works at 
| Barcheston having married as his first wife 
Mary, daughter and co-heiress cf William 
He purchased 


at 


| 
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Warwick, 24 Henry VIII. Of his brothers, 
Francis was the founder of the Sheldons of 
Abberton, Thomas of the Sheldons of 
Childswicombe and Baldwin of the Sheldons 
of Broadway. 

_ William Sheldon, ob. Dec. 23, 1570, had 
issue two sons and four daughters by his 
marriage with Philippa Heath. Ralph the 
heir (1537-1613) built the mansion at 
Weston which became the principal residence 
of the family after the destruction of the 
house at Beoley during the Civil War. He 
also purchased Steeple Barton, co. Oxon. 
His first wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir Robert Throgmorton of Coughton. 
Catherine who married Edmund Plowden 
was one of his four sisters. 

If the Sheldon pedigree be correct, 
Catherine must have been much younger 
than her husband. If, on the other hand, 
she was the daughter of William Sheldon of 
Barford Hall, her father died 1517, the same 
year that her husband Edmund Plowden 
was born. 

Perhaps the privately printed ‘ Records 
of the Plowden Family,’ by B. M. P., 1874, 
may throw some light on this question. 
I have not access to this work nor can I, at 
the moment, refer to the Plowden pedigree 
in Foley’s ‘ Records,’ vol. iv. 

To those using the Brooke pedigree in 
Nash, I would add one word of caution. 
By a slip, probably a printer’s error, Ralph 
Sheldon, who succeeded to the estates on the 
death in 1684 of his cousin the ‘‘ great Ralph 
Sheldon,”’ is given as Rcbert, and this mistake 
has been copied by Dr. Kirk in his ‘ Bio- 
graphies of English Catholics.’ Nash in the 
text of his book correctly describes him as 
Ralph. Rory FLETCHER. 


THE BririsH In Corsica (12 S. viii. 10, 
35, 59).—According to Clowes’s ‘ History of 
the British Navy,’ a squadron was sent to 
Corsica in 1745, under the command of 
Com. Thomas Cooper. Bastia was bom- 
barded for two days, Nov. 17-19, after 
which Cooper withdrew, two of his ships 


having suffered somewhat severely. No |: 


further details of the expedition are given, 
and as no mention of it is made in For- 
tescue’s ‘History of the British Army,’ we 
may conclude that, so far as the British 
Army was concerned, it was @ purely naval 


operation. 
In September, 1793, Lord Hood des- 


tched a squadron of five ships from 
‘oulon, under Com. Robert Linzee, which 
on Oct. 1 bombarded Formeille, near San 


Fiorenzo, without effect. After the evacua- 
tion of Toulon Hood despatched five ships, 
again under Com. Linzee, with transports 
containing troops commanded by Major- 
General David Dundas, the expedition 
arriving in Mortella Bay on Feb. 7, 1794. 
The troops consisted of detachments of the 
following regiments : 2/Ist, 11th, 25th, 30th, 
50th, 51st (under Lieut.-Col. Moore, after- 
wards Sir John Moore) and 69th. Later on 
they were joined by the 18th. San Fiorenzo 
was taken on Feb. 17, but Bastia, which 
was next attacked, proved a harder nut to 
crack. Owing to differences with Lord 
Hood as to the conduct of the operations 
Dundas gave up his command, and left on 
Mar. 11, being succeeded by Col. D’Aubant, 
of the Engineers, the naval force on shore 
being under Nelson, then in command 
of the Agamemnon. Bastia surrendered, 
owing tc want of provisions, in May, and 
shortly after Charles Stuart arrived and 
took command of the forces. Calvi was 
attacked on June,19, and surrendered after 
a siege of fifty-one days. It was during 
these operations that Nelson’s eye was 
injured by some sand or gravel, thrown up 
by a round shot, the sight of which was 
eventually lost. The casualties were slight, 
but the troops suffered terribly from sick- 
ness, two-thirds of the force being in hospital 
at the end of the siege, and the remaining 
third worn out by their exertions. 

I have failed to find details of the opera- 
tions in 1814, referred to by F. M. - ¥ 


Matruew Paris (12 8. viii. 28, 58).— 
The passage required is to be found at 
pp. 279-280 of vol. iv. of the Master of the 
Rolls’ edition—erased in MS. B., but given 
in MS. C. 

The prophecies of St. Hildegard are 
printed in Migne, ‘ Patrclogia latina,’ vol. 
exevii., pp. 145-382, according to Potthast 
(‘ Bibl. Hist. Medii Aevi,”’ 1896 edition, vol. i. 
598). WwW. A. B. C. 
[Text of passage has been given by PROF. 
BENSLY at ante. p. 50.] 


ASKELL (12 S. vii. 409, 513).—It might be 
noted that Lindkirst in his ‘Middle English 
Place Names of Scandinavian Origin ’ (Upsala, 
1912) at f. 173 says the names Asketill, 
Askell, Eskell—old west Scandinavian—had 
a wide diffusion in England in O.E. times 
and was one of the most usual Scandinavian 
names there—Askytel, Askill, Aeskitil, Eskil, 


&e. See also Bjérkman, ‘ Personennamen,’ 
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f. 16. Again, see Munch in his ‘Samlede 
Afhandlinger ’ (G. Storm), vol. iii., 1857, 
‘Names of Norsk origin’ f. 126 on Ketil and 
affiliated names Askel, Grimketil, &c. The 
A.-S. forms were Oseytel, Grimcytel. Com- 

re also O. Lygh work on ‘Scandinavian 

ersonal Names.’ This seems to eliminate 
Askulfr-Anskekle, &c., as that name existed 
in England before the Normans came here. 

AtEx. C. Morrat. 


“FRANKENSTEIN (12 S. viii. 31)—An 
instance of this prevalent confusion occurs 
in the last sentence of the fifth paragraph 
of chap. xxix. in1James Payn’s novel 
‘By Proxy,’ first published. in 1878. The 
most satisfactory explanation of the error 
seems to be that Mrs. Shelley’s story is 
little read, although most people who write 
have @ vague acquaintance with the plot of 
the same. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Fripay Street (12 §. vii. 490; viii. 16).— 
It is remarkable that replying to this query 
reference has not been thade to the late 
Mr. H.{A. Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of London.’ 
Obviously the name is derived from the 
day of the week and its use as a market for 
@ specific dietary or commodity is not 
necessarily a direct cause of its being so 
named. Its earliest mention (Hen. II. 
cited by Harben, p. 246) is almost con- 
temporary with the existence of Fish wharf 
(“‘ Kaya que vocatur Le Fisshewarff.”’ vide 
Harben, p. 233). This and other places were 
retail markets of Friday’s special need with- 
out being so named ; so the inference is that 
the market that gave Friday Street its name 
was not principally in fish or supported by 
fishmongers. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE Rev. JoHN THEOPHILUS DeEsaau- 
LIERS (12 8S. v. 318).—It appears from 
Agnew, ‘Protestant Exiles from France,’ 
(2nd ed.), ii. pp. 89-94, and the pedigree in The 
Genealogist, vol. v., that John Theophilus 
Desaguliers, married at Shadwell on Oct. 14, 
1712, Joanna, dau. of William Pudsey, Esq. 

About his three sons referred to in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ there is some discrepancy. 

Agnew gives (1) John Theophilus, b. Mar. 7, 
1715 ; d. Aug. 19, 1716 ; (2) John Theophilus, 
b. Aug. 18, 1718 ; (3) John Isaac, b. Oct. 17, 
1719, a beneficed clergyman in Norfolk, who 
survived only to 1751 ; (4) Thomas, b. Feb. 5, 
1721, Equerry to George III.; with other 
details given in ‘D.N.B.’ 

According -to the pedigree John Isaac, the 
third son, d. Oct. 31, 1719, and the son who 


died in 1751 was the: 

edi also gives Thomas’s birth-date as 
Son 5, 1720 9 and gives the name of his 
wife, Mary, dau. of John (F. A. Crisp, * Visit. 
of Eng.,’ Notes, vol. ii, Shuttleworth pedi- 
gree, calls him Job) Blackwood of Charlton, 
Kent. 

It seems probable on the whole that there 
were only two sons to survive infancy. It 
is certain that Thomas was the fourth son 
(see a note to the pedigree in The Genealogist), 
and neither authority mentions & son younger’ 
than Thomas. J. B. WHITMORE. 


“Now, THEN—!”’ (12 S. vii. 469, 512; viii. 
17, 38).—Na is paralleled in Slavonic lan- 
guages by the interjection nu, used as aterm 
of encouragement. For example, Russian, nu 
shto, ‘“‘ well, what now ’’ ?—Czech, nu dobre,. 
“Well, now!” Francis P. MarcHANT. 


My experience of this expression differs: 
from that of Mr. Armstrone. I know it 
as a warning. For example: two smal 
boys climbing over a garden wall: passer- 
by, wishing to stop them, ‘Now, then! 
and they rapidly came back to the footpath, 
and decamped. Q. V. 


KENSINGTON GRAVEL AT VERSAILLES 
(12 S. viii. 30, 57).—That the gravel pits at- 
Kensington were of early date is indicated 
by two tokens in my cabinet, one a half- 
penny issued by Peter Sammon, dated 1667 
Kinsington Gravel Pits.’ The other, 
a halfpenny of Robert Davenporte (undated 
but of the same period), “at Kinsington 
Gravell Pits.” 

GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


The following will be found in Swift’s 
‘ Journal’ to Stella, November, 1711 :— 

““The Lord Treasurer has had an ugly return 
of his gravel. “Lis good for us to live in gravel- 
pits [Kensington Gravel Pits was noted for its 
good air] but not for gravel pits to live in us; 
a man in this case should leave no stoneunturned. 


H. FE. T. 
REPRESENTATIVE CouNTY LIBRARIES * 


/ PUBLIC AND PrIvaTE (12 S. viii. 8, 34, 54).— 


There is one aspect of this question which 
will be abundantly obvious to PuBLic 
LipraRIAN, although, in his position, he 
could not be expected to refer to it, viz., t 

private collectors would frequently be placed. 
on the horns of a dilemma, either to run the 
risk of damage to, or the loss of some of, 
their treasures as a consequence of lending, 
or appear churlish by refusing to lend. For 
it is a lamentable fact that few people are 


a 
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capable of handling books properly. Hence 
T have no desire to advertise my own fairly 
Jarge collection of Yorkshire books. 

In additicn to the collection in York 
Minster Library mentioned by St. SwiTHIn, 
Dr. Rowe may like to know that the Wake- 
field Public Library has a large collection of 
local works. If my memory serves me 
correctly, these were once the property of 
Charles Skidmore, Esq., who had its con- 
tents catalogued by the late C. A. Federer. 
This catalogue, privately printed, is an 
extremely useful guide. Mr. W. T. Free- 
mantle’s ‘ Bibliography of Sheffield Books’ 
may also be mentioned here, it is a model 
of what such a work should be, and it is to 
be hoped that we may see it completed, for 
as yet it only comes down to the year a 

E. G. B. 


If I remember aright on the decease of 
Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A. (a former Town 
Clerk of York) many valuable books and 
pamphlets relating to Yorkshire, from his 
collection, went to enrich the Minster 
Library. T. SEyMouR. 

Newton Road, Oxford. 


Earty Ascent oF Mont Branc (12 S. 
viii. 30)—Henry Humphrey Jackson, who 
made the thirteenth successful ascent of 
Mont Blanc, Sept. 4, 1823, was the only son 
of Henry Jackson of Lewes, Sussex. He was 
born Feb. 5, 1801, and was admitted to 
Westminster School, Jan. 10, 1815, where he 
remained until April, 1819. He matriculated 
at Oxford from Exeter Coll., June 2, 1819, 
but appears to have never resided there. 
I should be glad to ascertain the date of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


It seems not unlikely that the eleventh 
of Mr. Montagnier’s series was John Dunn 
Gardner, born July 20, 1811, died Jan. 11, 
1903. He was educated at Westminster, 
and was M.P. for Bodmin, 1841-6. He died 
J.P. for the Isle of Ely, and D.L. for Cam- 
bridgeshire. He married: (1) 1847, Mary, 
dau. of Andrew Lawson, late M.P., of The 
Hall, Boroughbridge, Yorks; and (2) 1853, 
Ada, dau. of William Pigott, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. 

HARMATOPEGOS 


Toe Green Man: ASHBOURNE (12 S. 
viii. 29).—I remember visiting this old 
country town and remarking what I believe 
is a unique feature. There is a strange local 
custom of playing football there in the main 
street at certain fixed periods. In this sport 


all the natives old and young participate. 
I fancy the sign then gets badly used. 

What I wish to know is this, why was the 
house called The Green Man? There are 
other “publics” of like nomenclature, for 
example, Leytonstone and Winchmore Hill, 
Neither of those taverns have any painted 
figures. M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, Well Street, S. Hackney, E.9. 


CHaRLEes ENGRAVER (12 S. viii. 10). 
—Charles Pye (not G. Pye) was born in 
Birmingham in 1777. He was apprenticed 
to James Heath, the celebrated engraver. 
He published a very interesting ‘ Description 
of Modern Birmingham, made in an Excur- 
sion round the Town in 1818.’ In 1808 
William Hamper the antiquary writes :— 

“Charles Pye the engraver has returned to 
Birmingbam. He is much improved (witness nis 
plate of Malmesbury Cross in Britton’s ‘ Anti- 
quities ’), and is certainly an able artist. He has 
made drawings of the Birmingham Priory and 
Deritend Guild Seals, and will engrave them for 
me, and as he intends to follow the profession 
of a draughtsman (for which he is well fitted), 
in preference to an engraver, J shall find him very 
useful about Aston Church, its interesting monu- 
ments, &c.” 

On Apr. 1, 1852, Pye writes from London 
to a friend :— 

“ Although my sight still continues very bad, 
I have managed to put together the coins I 
promised, and have sent them to you by rail 
addressed to the Stamp Office.” 

He gives particulars, and says he still has 
the copper-plates cf the octavo edition and 
would be glad to sell them, but those of the 
quarto edition he has sold to Sir George 
Chetwynd, who, he believes, has 
“loft them, together with the coins they illus- 
trated to trustees, and having omitted to mention 
the subject or intention of the trust, the coins, 
&c., have been packed in a box, and will now 
be deposited in the cellars of his former bankers 
here ; where I suppose they will remain unseen 
and unknown until some future Sir George may 
feel sufficient interest in the matter to bring 
them to light again.” 

The writer of the letter containing the 
above details (signed “J. M., 53 Gough 
Road, Birmingham ’’) hopes that the coins 
may be found. He says he has a small 
statuette of Pye, and speaks of a private 
token issued by the latter as a beautiful 
exainple of the die-sinker’s art. 

Charles Pye had a younger brother John, 
who was a far more famous engraver than 
himself. He was a well-known man, and 
energetically advocated the admission of 
engravers to the honours of the Royal 
Academy. The particulars of his life will 
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be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ He died in London 
at @ great age in 1874. 

There was another John Pye, also a 
noted engraver, some of whose works were 
—, by Boydell in 1775. The date of 

is death appears to be unknown, and there 
is no appearance of any connexion between 
him and the family of Charles Pye. 
Howarp S. PEARSON. 


KentisH Boroveus (12 S. vii. 511).— 
** Borough ”’ as used by Hasted and earlier 
Kentish writers is equivalent to ‘ tithings ”’ 
in other counties, 7.e.,‘‘ a district com- 

osed originally of ten freemen, heads of 
amilies who were sureties for each other ’”’ 
(Sandys, ‘ History of Gavelkind ’). 

The borough of Crothall is, no doubt, now 
indicated by a farm in Benenden parish 
called Critt Hall and in former times, Crit 
Hole. 

In Benenden churchyard there are, or 
were, several gravestones to members of a 
family named Crothall dating from 1738-52, 
and a Robert Crothall is mentioned in the 
Archdeacon’s ‘ Visitation ’ of 1603. 

It is probable that there was a “dene 
of the same name spelt Cradhole or Crithole. 

H, HAnnen. 

The Hall, West Farleigh, Kent. 


‘HEIGHTEM, TIGHTEM AND Scrus "(12 S. 
vii. 248, 295, 356).—“‘ Hightum, Tightum, 
and Scruk ’’ are mentioned under the year 
1818, in I. T. Smith’s ‘A Book for a Rainy 
Day,’ edited by Wilfred Whitten (1905), 
230. 


CARLYLE’S ‘FRENCH Revo.uTion ’ (12 8. 
viii. 29).—It looks very much as if Carlyle 
has made a mistake, for Billaud-Varennes 
was banished to Sinnamari, which is near 
Cayenne, and the Surinam is in Dutch 
Guiana far away. Were there an ocean- 
current flowing eastward it might perhaps 
have carried alluvial matter from the 
Surinam in the direction of Sinnamari, but 
the Equatorial current runs in the opposite 
direction. 

But even if Carlyle confused the Surinam 
with some other river, it does not follow 
that Billaud was seriously inconvenienced 
by river-mud on any occasion. Carlyle says 
little about his exile, but such infpression as 
he gives is incorrect probably. Everything 
goes to prove that Billaud had as pleasant 
a time in French Guiana as was possible 
under the circumstances. He himself speaks 
in one of his letters (published, I think. since 


Carlyle wrote) of the beautiful landscape 


and of his delightful home, as romantic as. 
it was picturesque. Carlyle tells us that he 
“surrounded himself with flocks of tame 
parrots,” whereas the parrots were, no 
doubt, always there and would have re- 
mained there without Billaud’s kind atten- 
tions. This judicial assassin occupied him- 
self mainly with agricultural pursuits, 
meditating on the doctrines contained in 
‘Emile,’ impressing upon his erring wife in 
France that there is such a thing as ‘an 
irreparable fault ’? and enjoying the rural 
calm all the more efter the terrific ex- 
periences of his political career. Carlyle, in 
short, seems to have aimed at setting forth 
striking details rather than at producing a 
picture of what really happened. 
Percy ARMSTRONG. 


DaniEL DEFOE IN THE PiLtory (12 8. 
viii. 12).—In reply to G. B. M.’s question 
the following extract from The London 
Gazette, No. 3936, Aug. 2, 1703, may be of 
interest :— 

‘** (London, July 31 1703.) On (Thursday) the 
29th instant, Daniel Foe alias De Foe, stood in 
the Pillory before the Royal Exchange in Cornhill,. 
as he did yesterday near the Conduit in Cheapside,. 
and this day at Temple Bar; in pursuance of the 
sentence given against him, at the last Sessions. 
at the Old Bailey, for writing and publishing a 
seditious libel, intituled ‘The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters.’ By which sentence, he is also 
fined 200 marks, to find sureties for his good’ 
behaviour for seven years, and to remain in. 
prison till all be performed.” 

W. W. DRveEtt.. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK (AND LATIN) 
(12 8. viii. 26).—This interesting question 
raises another. When was the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin altered in England from the 
medieval Continental fashion, in vogue at 
the time of the Reformation, and still used 
in English Roman Catholic churches. I have 
put the question to many scholars, each of 
whom has given a different answer. The 
process must have been gradual, but when 
was it finally adopted ? SURREY. 


Famity or Dickson (12 viii. 28).— 
Mr. Srron-ANDERSON may find reference 
to the following work (copy in Brit. Mus.) of 
interest :— 

“The Border or Riding Clans, followed by a 
history of the Clan Dickson, and a brief account 
of the family of the author, &c.” 

“Enlarged Edition pp. 223.. Joel Munsell’s - 
Sons, Publishers, Albany, N.Y., U.S.A., 1889,\ 4°. 
For private distribution.” 

D. InTERIORIS TEMPLI. . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Books oN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE 
(12 S. vii. 511).—I have in my possession a 
MS. of the eighteenth century, which states, 
on good authority, that the “Monks” or 
members of the Medmenham Society were 
as follows :— 

“Ta@ Le De Spencer, Dt Benjamin Bates, 
J»° Wilkes Esq", Paul Whitehead, Esq’, Sand- 
wich, Rev‘ M' Levett, M' Rivett, Stanhope, 
Sst John Delaval, St W™ Hamilton, St Thomas 
Stapleton.” 

A good deal of information about the 
society is contained in a book called 
‘Chrysal,’ written ‘“conjunctively by the 
celebrated John Wilkes and a Mr. Potter, 
nephew to Dr. Potter, Bishop of Gloucester ; 
the story is founded on fact, but told in 
“a most ludicrous and exaggerated manner.” 
The ‘“‘ Monks’’ are also dealt with in a modern 
novel called ‘Sir Richard Escombe,’ by 
Max Pemberton. This also appears to be 
somewhat highly coloured. 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

2 Brick Court, Temple E. C.4. 


A Note on Samurt Pepys’s ‘Diary’ 
(12 S. vii. 507; viii. 31).—I wonder if your 
correspondent knows of the collection of 
Pepys’s letters—official, I believe—in the 
charter closet at Gordonstoun near Elgin, 
the seat of Sir William Gordon Cumming, to 
whose ancestor I think they were written. 
They were shown to me some twenty years 
or more ago. : R. B—r. 


STEVENSON AND Miss Yonce (12 
viii. 30).—Someone has written me direct» 
referring me to :— 

Young Stepmother ’ (first published as 
a serial in The Monthly Packet 1857-60) where 
Gilbert Kendal is detected reading ‘one of the 
worst and most fascinating of Dumas’s romances ’ 
and d’Artagnan is mentioned.” 

As my informant omits name and address, 
I am unable to thank him except through 
‘N. & Q.’, which I hasten to do; and in 
case the above information is not otherwise 
being sent to the Editor for insertion, here 
it is. Epwarp LATHAM. 


Earty TRAVELLING (12 S. 
vii. 46], 511; viii. 13,32)—Humour in railway 
station design, described at the last reference, 
is not confined to Ireland. We have an 


‘example of it on the L.S.W. line at Dor- 


chester, amusing to the leisured, and ex- 
asperating to the hurried, traveller. There, 
trains may daily be seen rushing past their 
proper platform, and then solemnly backing 
to the appointed place. 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Hotes on Books. 


English Wayfariny Life in the Middle Ages. By 
J. J. Jusserand. A new edition revised and’ 
enlarged by the Author. (Fisher Unwin, 25s.) 

WE are glad to welcome an old friend in a new 
edition of M. Jusserand’s ‘English Wayfaring 
Life.’ It is now some five and thirty years since 
‘La Vie Nomade’ first made its appearance,. 
and some thirty since the first English edition 
was published. Within this period there have 
been not fewer than nine impressions, a fact 
that vouches for the popularity of the work. 
The volume before us is the second edition, 
printed from new plates, revised in the light of 
modern research by its distinguished author,. 
virtually a new book. In format, too, we note 
a difference. Those who are familiar with the 
older edition will not be displeased to find that 
this—perhaps the most successful of M. Jusse- 
rand’s labours—has been brought into line with 
the author’s more ambitious work ‘ A Literary 
History of the English people.’ This is all to 
the good ; for in the later impressions the plates 
were beginning to exhibit distinct signs of wear 
and tear, and lovers of the book could not but 
hope that this delicate piece of work might escape 
the fate of most stereotyped classics. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in undertaking the work in these difficult times- 
and on carrying it through so successfully. 

In the preface to the new edition (in itself a 
graceful piece of writing) the author reveals to 
us the genesis of the work. In the first ardour 
of youth, when the shouldering of vast intellectual 
burdens is a matter lightly undertaken, he pro- 
posed to make his life companion a social history 
of England in the fourteenth century, that century 
of unique interest in which the amalgamation of 
race being all but complete, we see the definite 
emerging of English traits and characteristics, 
and the first blossoming of a national literature. 
But diplomatic duties proved too exacting, and 
our author abandoning perforce the whole devoted 
himself to perfecting the part. The result is a 
classic, a classic of essentially French character.. 
For it is in the selection of a limited field of research 
in the digestion of a vast amount of knowledge 
derived from original sources, and in the presenta- 
tion of the whole pleasantly leavened with a 
delicate play of wit and irony that the peculiar 
strength of much French scholarship lies. A 
somewhat similar tour de force lies to the credit 
of Maitland, whose résumé of our constitutional 
history is a classic in its kind. But here the field 
is larger and occasions for the lighter touch 
appreciably fewer. A further merit is that the 
book was virtually the work of a_ pioneer. 
Attempts had been made before to present social 
history in a more or less popular form. Matthew 
Browne is still readable; but this was the first 
attempt of a competent scholar, the first attempt 
moreover based on original sources. 

The book we have said is virtually a new book. 
This is no exaggeration. The bulk has not been 
appreciably increased and a page for page collation 
with an earlier impression will not reveal a large 
amount of additional matter. What it will reveal 
is a systematic rewriting of the whole. There is 
hardly a sentence but bears the trace of labor 
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dime, of careful reconsideration and refinement 
Corrections and additions have been so skilfully 
introduced as to be barely perceptible. The 
freshness and whimsicality of treatment remain. 
A few new illustrations are inserted and some of 
the old ones appear to have been printed from 
new blocks. The press work is good, and the 
-only complaint we have concerns the paper 
which is too heavily clayed for permanence. 
But times are difficult for publishers and to have 
earried the work through so successfully is a 
matter for congratulation. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
ly. Association. Vol. VI. Collected by A. C. 
Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d.) 


‘Tue first volume of this Series was published in 
1910. Each year saw the issue of a successor 
up to, and including, that epoch-making 1914, 
which brought so many enterprises to a pause, 
if not to their term. With the volume for that 
year the Series remained at a standstill, until 
now, when vol. vi. calls upon us to congratulate 
its promoters on the resumption of their 
pleasant and useful task. 

A collection of papers like this—carefully 
selected and printed and put into a strong and 
neat cloth cover—seems, by its very appear- 
ance, to set up some little claim to be taken 
more seriously than the literary essays of 
current journalism—to be kept and, in fine, 
to be re-read. The claim would not, as the 
book stands, be without foundation, yet we 
wonder, somewhat, that the writers have not 
thought it worth while to add that additional 
depth of working, and also that additional 
polish, which would have made it obviously 
solid and well-founded. Three of the essays 
are occupied very largely with style: it seems 
curious that writers with that pre-occupation 
should not have been brought to consider the 
importance not merely of style in phrase but 
also of style in form—the form of the whole. 
Suggestive and interesting as these papers 
are they are more ephemeral in quality than 
they need have been by reason of a certain 
formlessness. 

Having delivered ourselves of this com- 
plaint we can proceed to pay the thanks due 
for real and considerable enjoyment. Prof. 
Saintsbury re-visiting’’ Trollope delivers 
himself of a principle of criticism which we 
wholeheartedly endorse. The questions he 
asks about a work of fiction, he says, are: ‘‘Is 
the romance such that you see the perilous 
seas and ride the barriére as in your own 
person? Are the folk of the novel such that 
you have met or feel that you might have met 
them in your life or theirs? If so the work 
passes ; with what degree of merit is again a 
second question.’’ The difficulty of applying 
this principle where nicety of judgment is 
required lies in the diversity of the judges’ 
minds. Things ‘‘come alive’? much more 
readily to one person than to another, and 
even to the same person more readily at one 
time than another. We agree that the best 
of Trollope ‘‘ passes ’’ upon this principle being 


applied ;—but, or so the present writer has 
found, the first reading remains the most 
vivid and decisive ; 


the second and third 


readings—which heighten the vivacity of the 
characters in the greatest fiction—slightly 
reduce the effect of all but the greatest of 
Trollope’s creations. This is perhaps to be 
put down to that inequality as a story-teller 
with which Prof. Saintsbury gently, but justly 
reproaches Trollope. 

Mr. George Sampson contributes a delightful 
essay ‘On playing the Sedulous Ape,’ which 
consists of reflections and their branching 
reflections on the well-known passage where 
Stevenson declares that, in the process of 
acquiring the art of writing he imitated divers 
masters of style. He argues that critics have 
taken Stevenson’s words with too literal and 
heavy a seriousness, and that, allowing them 
to indicate a certain amount of practical study 
and practice in divers English styles, done at 
the prentice stage of authorship, there is 
nothing to do but applaud. Style, as here 
dealt with, is an affair of sentences and phrases. 
As such we think it has been somewhat over- 
considered. No doubt phrase and _ sentence 
construction require care—Mr. Sampson puts 
some ludicrous deterrents before the careless— 
but we do not hear enough of the greater care 
which should be expended, and expended first, 
upon the construction, the balanced form, of the 
piece of writing as a whole. Again, “ the 
nation that is muddled in its prose,’’ he says, 
“will be muddled in its thought ’”’: trite 
though'it be, we think the converse not only 
truer but better worth saying. That is to say, 
we would support Mr. Sampson’s arguments 
to the effect that there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of direct imitation of the style 
of this or that master of English, with a 
proviso: that the would-be imitator have 
already exercised himself in the larger problems 
of construction and occupied himself ade- 
quately with the classifying, selecting and 
ordering of the ideas he intends to set forth. 
The “ getting’’ of a language, like the making 
o fa friendship, cannot be quite left to chance— 
but yet is most successfully brought off if it is 
not, at the beginning, pursued too directly. 

Miss Melian Stawell’s analysis of the work of 
Mr. Conrad is a very good article and should 
send new and keen readers to an author worthy 
of them. The paper for which we must 
express our personal predilection is the clear 
and charming account of the ‘ Caedmonian’ 
Genesis by Dr. Bradley—a paper which alone 
would justify giving this attractive little 
a a permanent place upon one’s book- 
shelf. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ED]TORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- . 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athenzum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


It is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
sigrature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 
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Notes and Queries 


_is now in preparation. 


In green cloth, gold blocked. 


These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
“OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each post free. 


The Publisher has also made arrangements for Binding 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge of 
4s, 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 


Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE 
PUBLISHER, and marked “BINDING ORDER.” The 
ecessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate cover. 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
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extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s per dozen, ruled or plain; postage 1s. 

STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


XPERT TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


—For Matriculation, B.A., and other Examinations. Single. 


subjects taken. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Mathematics, Logic, 
&c.—Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons.), 14 Elsham Road, 
Kensington, W.14. 


'YPEWRITING of every kind intelligently and 
quickly executed. EFFICIENCY TYPEWRITING SERVICE, 
78 Gamage Building, Holborn, E.C.1. "Phone Museum 6356. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
List free BAKER'S ‘Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 

ingham. 


SEND ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 


MSS., to translate, condense, pe bind, make intelligible and 


preserve for easy reference.—Espec MANOR COURT RULLS and 


HARINE SHERWOOD, 210, Strand, W.0.2, London. 
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Invaluable to the Clergyman, 
the Lecturer, the Journalist, 
the Author, the After Dinner 
Speaker, the Teacher and the 


General Reader. 


CASSELL’S 


CLASSIFIED 
QUOTATIONS 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


W. GURNEY 
BENHAM 


_ THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
LONDON 


Containing a full and 
representative selection of 
extracts from the works 
of authors, ancient and 
modern, English and 
foreign, arranged under 
appropriate subject- 
headings. An Index of 
Subjects, with full lis 
of cross-references, and 
an alphabetical list of 
authors (with dates of 
birth and death, and 
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THE BIRTH 
OF THE NEWSPAPER 


1920 marked the tercentenary of the pro- 
duction of the first British newspaper. In 
honour of the occasion 7 he Times has prepared 


A HAND-LIST OF ENGLISH 
AND WELSH NEWSPAPERS 
1620—1920 


This work provides a chronological record of 

all English newspapers, magazinesand reviews, 

as well as a complete catalogue of all existing 

periodicals. It is prefaced by a complete and 

accurate historical introduction, and will prove 

of the greatest value to historians and research 
workers. 


It has been published for The Times by 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton at £1 Is. net, 

and may be ordered from any bookstall, or 
direct from 


The Times 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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